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well maintained. There were new plantations in the West
Indies, and many additional areas were occupied on the Atlan-
tic Coast of North America.
In the West Indies, Spain had taken possession of Cuba,
Hispaniola, Porto Rico, and Jamaica, although she had con-
centrated her efforts rather on the mainland of Mexico and
Peru than on these islands. Nevertheless she claimed exclusive
rights to navigate the Caribbean Sea. The Elizabethan sea-
dogs had made many raids into these forbidden waters, but the
first English settlement, at St. Christopher (or St. Kitts), did
not occur until 1624. The colonists were soon joined by some
Frenchmen, who lived peaceably with their neighbours. The
Spaniards ejected the settlers in 1629, but they later returned
and continued their dual occupation until after the Restoration.
Englishmen also occupied Nevis, Montserrat, and Antigua
(1628-36). Meanwhile Charles I had granted the earl of
Carlisle, a courtier and a Scot, a patent for the colonization of
the Caribbees, and this grant proved most prejudicial to one
of the earliest English colonies in the West Indies, Barbados.
In 1625 an English ship, homeward bound, touched at Bar-
bados, found the island uninhabited, and took possession of it in
the king's name. Sir William Courtcen at once realized the
rich possibilities of the island and sent out several ships. Within
a few years there were from 1,600 to 1,800 people on the island,
who were fed and supplied with the necessary equipment by
their employer, Courteen, who naturally received the profits
from the sale of the cotton and tobacco that were cultivated.
Meanwhile Carlisle, heavily in debt, leased ten thousand
acres in Barbados to his creditors, who thus threatened to reap
where Courteen had sown. The latter, therefore, had recourse
to the earl of Montgomery, afterwards of Pembroke, one of the
'incomparable paire of brethren' to whom the first folio of
Shakespeare's works was dedicated in 1623. Montgomery, too,
was a courtier and succeeded in persuading Charles to grant
him Trinidad, Tobago, and Barbados to hold in trust for Cour-
teen. In the end, however, Carlisle, whose interest was the
greater, proved the more agile courtier, and his claim to Bar-
bados was upheld.
The colony suffered severely during the years when the pro-
prietorship of the island was in dispute, and there were times
when the cessation of the supplies of provisions Courteen for-